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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES 

[Abbreviations. — Am. J. Ps. = American Journal of Psychology ; Ar. f. G. 
Ph. = Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosophic ; Int. J. E. = International Journal- 
of Ethics ; Phil. Stud. = Philosophische Studien ; Rev. Ph. — Revue Philosophique ; 
R. I. d. Fil. = Rivisla Italiana di Filosofia ; V. f. w. Ph. = Vierteljahrschrift fur 
■wissenschaftliche Philosophic ; ' Z. f Ph. = Zeitschrift filr Philosophic und philoso- 
phische Kritik ; Z. f Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn. = Zeitschrift filr Psychologic una 
Physiologic der Sinnesorgane ; Phil. Jahr. = Philosophisches Jahrbuch ; Rev. de 
MU. = Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale; Ar. f. sys. Ph. — Archiv fur 
systematische Philosophic. — Other titles are self-explanatory.] 

LOGICAL. 
On the Relations of Number and Quantity. B. Russell. Mind, No. 23, 

pp. 326-341. 

In this article, number and quantity are considered in their purely logical 
aspects. Throughout, number is used only of discreta, and is taken as 
always the result, not of comparison as to more or less, but of acts of syn- 
thesis (or analysis) of things whose qualitative or quantitative differences 
are disregarded. ' Quantity ' is used always as equivalent to continuous 
quantity, and the meaning of the word ' continuous ' is developed in the 
course of the paper. The argument is as follows. First, the writer dis- 
cusses number, and shows that its extensions beyond the positive integers 
results from a gradual absorption of the properties of the unit, and gives a 
gradually diminishing information as to the whole. Then the application 
of number to continua is discussed, and the attempt is made to show that 
number per se gives no information as to quantity, but only comparison 
with an already quantitative unit. Hence quantity must be sought in an 
analysis of the unit. Assuming quantity to be an intrinsic property of 
quantities, two hypotheses are examined. One regards quantity as an irre- 
ducible category, the other as an immediate sense-datum. On the former 
hypothesis extensive quantities are rendered contradictory by their divisi- 
bility, and must be taken as really indivisible, and so intrinsic. But 
intensive quantity, too, if it be an intrinsic property of intensive quan- 
tities, must be also a mere relation between them. Therefore the hypothe- 
sis that quantity is a category giving an intrinsic property, has to be rejected. 
The hypothesis that quantity is a datum of sense also leads to contradic- 
tions. We must, therefore, reject the assumption that quantity is an intrin- 
sic property of quantities. It is to be regarded rather as a category of com- 
parison ; there is no common property among things that can be treated quan- 
titatively, except that which is involved in the extraneous property that there 
are other quantitatively similar things with which they can be quantitatively 
compared. This turns quantity into measure, in the broadest sense, and 
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with this the previous difficulties cease. At the same time, every connec- 
tion with number ceases, quantity or measure being a wholly independent 
conception of comparison. But the kind of comparison involved in meas- 
ure brings back the previous difficulties in a new form ; the terms com- 
pared, though no longer regarded as quantitative, are infected with contra- 
dictions similar to those which, on the former views, belonged to quantity 
itself. In a judgment of more or less we have a conception of difference 
without a difference of conception. Although the terms compared must 
differ, they must have no conceptual differences. Thus measure must 
apply, not to conceptions, but to immediate data as such. These are classi- 
fied by conception, until the infimae species of immediate data are reached. 
If conception were adequate, all the instances of any infimae species ought 
to be completely similar, but, although the instances cannot be conceptu- 
ally differentiated, comparison still discovers differences among them. The 
conception by which we can express the result of comparison as to their dif- 
ferences is measure, i. e., the more or less. But if thought were adequate 
to these data, it would apply a different conception to each ; as this cannot 
be done, the point of difference is unintelligible. Since every content of 
consciousness is, in one aspect, necessarily an immediate datum, quantity 
is applicable to every conceivable content, but only qua immediate 
datum. Hence the conclusion is reached that quantity is applicable only 
to classes of actual and possible immediate data, and applies to them only 
because such data are not fully understood. In this it differs from number, 
for number can, by abstraction, be applied to a material perfectly under- 
stood. While things which can be numbered together must have some 
conception in common, things which can be measured against each other 
must have no conception not in common, and yet must differ. This is 
possible only in a material not wholly mastered by conception. This ma- 
terial, which is the intensive continuum, may, therefore, be thus defined : 
An intensive continuum is a collection of data all belonging to one and the 
same infima species of conception, and all, therefore, conceptually alike, 
but yet differing in some property which conception has not mastered. The 
relation of difference is a relation of measure, of more or less, and consti- 
tutes the conception of quantity. The necessity of such a conception is a 
standing reminder of the inadequacy of thought to sense, or, if we prefer 
it, of the fundamental irrationality of sense. 

Albert Lefevre. 

La notion mathematique de quantite. Georges Mouret. Rev. Ph., 

XXII, 5, pp. 149-168. 

The object of this article is to give a definition of quantity. Pascal, 
Hume, and J. S. Mill believed that quantity was a simple idea which could 
not be analyzed, and of which no definition could be given. Locke, Euler 
and Reid described it as that which can be measured, but this definition is 
not sufficient and begs the question. The author finds that quantity is only 
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a species, and that its genus is magnitude. Magnitude can receive no log- 
ical definition by genus and difference, since it is the genus ; but it can be 
described. It has three aspects, mass, movement and inertia ; but these are 
•only different ways of stating the same thing ; and since these aspects have 
only relative values, the author succeeds in showing that we estimate a mag- 
nitude in relation to other magnitudes, or from its position in a series. It is the 
notion of order or degree. But when we add the notion of whole or parts, 
and measure a magnitude by the number of parts it contains, we are deal- 
ing with quantity. The idea of quantity is bound up with the notion ot 
addition and subdivision, or the notion of a whole and its parts. 

Edwin P. Robins. 



The Negative in Logic. A. T. Ormond. Psych. Rev., IV, 3, pp. 231- 

245. 

In stating important features of an adequate theory of negation, attention 
must be given to the logical and psychological grounds of judgment itself. 
Judgment, as a function, assumes its medium, consciousness ; but to under- 
stand the function the organic conditions of consciousness must be deter- 
mined. From the psychic point of view, biological laws become immanent 
laws of consciousness ; i.e., when conscious activity arises, laws of habit, 
etc., become principles of volitional activity. Such early activities are 
conscious responses to stimulus, pulses of self-assertion. Volitional activity 
becomes intellectually characterized through representation, forming a pre- 
sented world. The pulse of volition affirms this world, and we have the 
elemental judgment. Judgments are (1) existential, (2) relational. 
The elements of the former are (1) objective representation, (2) the 
volitional fiat. The differentia of relational judgments are (1) a body 
of experience determining the sphere of existential relations, (2) competing 
alternatives whose relations to an end rise into consciousness and determine 
the judgment. The existential form being ignored, judgment is a disjunc- 
tive operation within a larger genus or universe. The comprehending 
genus may be not a judgment, but a body of extra-logical experience. How 
does the negation arise and what is its function ? All judgments assert the 
real subject (concept of reality) pro the compatible, contra the incompat- 
ible. The negative judgment is the assertion of the real subject against 
the incompatible, and assumes only the assertion of the real subject, not a 
specific affirmation of the thing desired. Logically, affirmative and nega- 
tive judgments are coordinate. They are also incontrovertible. The 
double negation merely removes a denial, making an affirmation possible. 
If copula and predicate are distinguished, the negative belongs to the copula. 
The implication of a negative differs from the meaning of a denial. Denial, 
as a judgment form, may involve affirmation by implication. Denial is 
necessary, since there confronts any subject a sphere of alternatives con- 
taining the incompatible against which affirmation is powerless. The value 
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of denial varies with the extent and richness of the real subject. The im- 
plication of denial is usually positive, since it at least removes a false alter- 
native ; and, as knowledge becomes richer and more specific, it points 
more precisely to an affirmation. 

L. R. Rogers. 

La demonstration philosophique. J. Martin. Rev. Ph., XXII, 9, pp. 

225-250. 

Philosophical demonstration may be defined as a body of principles 
and reasonings arranged in view of a principal doctrine. In this doctrinal 
exposition each part supposes all the others. What is called the demon- 
stration of a purely doctrinal or speculative system is confused with the 
system itself. Fenelon rightly said of Spinoza, that if one broke into his 
system at any point, one would break the whole pretended chain of argu- 
ment. But this was neither a fault nor a peculiarity, for one meets with 
this absolute mutual dependence in all complete doctrinal exposition. In 
fact, every system reduces to one essential conception, upon which depend 
all the considerations which, whether called ' proofs ' or not, are em- 
ployed to justify it. For example, if Descartes had been an atheist, he 
would have considered as objections or as paralogisms the proofs which he 
gives of the existence of God. In the same way Leibnitz made optimism 
the test. The same considerations, in two philosophical expositions of 
contrary tendency, will serve, in turn, as proofs and as objections. In 
fact, a demonstration is never anything but a 'circle.' But this undeni- 
able fact is not to be used in favor of scepticism ; indeed, not for or 
against any particular kind of philosophical system. Whether one express 
a single proposition, a single syllogism, or a long series of propositions 
and syllogisms, one will express, in these different cases, a single thought. 
All our effort has tended merely to express it with the greatest clearness 
and the greatest force. In pronouncing the major premise, one has already 
implicitly expressed the minor and the conclusion. And, further, it would 
be a fault in a system if all the parts did not thus presuppose each other. 
The difference between what we call a ' circle ' and valid reasoning, con- 
cerns not the form but the essential nature of the internal act. Human 
intelligence may be defined as the power which thinks always, though 
very confusedly, all speculative science. To understand a doctrine is to 
see with a certain degree of clearness that which has been thought too 
confusedly hitherto. Reflection does not perceive anything really new ; it 
consists in discerning more clearly. The fact that a given passage must 
always be interpreted in the light of its context shows that, in order to 
have a proper perception of each part, it is necessary first to have a cer- 
tain confused perception of the indivisible total. Since philosophers differ 
so much in their conclusions, it might seem impossible that each human 
intelligence should have the same confused thought of universal specula- 
tive science. But in spite of such differences, philosophers merely think 
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differently this universal speculative science, which in reality is one and 
indivisible. This fundamental character cannot be precise, but it is real ; 
it gives to a philosophical work its character. And this general truth holds, 
not merely for philosophers, but for common-sense, for every man thinks, 
by a very confused act, universal speculative science. The fundamental 
unity of all our purely intellectual perceptions is a fact too obvious and too 
important to have wholly escaped observation. Plato teaches that, in its 
absolute character, science is one. He represents it as the supreme idea, 
in which all the other ideas are contained. The same general tendency is 
represented, in various ways, by Augustine and Thomas Aquinas, and, 
in modern times, by Bossuet and Fenelon. Strangely enough, even Con- 
dillac says : " One can discover a truth which one did not know, only in 
so far as it is contained in truths that are known to us." 

E. A. 

Ueber die Scheidung von grammatischem, logischem und psychologischem 
Subject resp. Pradicat. A. Marty. Ar. f. sys. Ph., Ill, 3, pp. 294-333. 
This article forms the conclusion to one previously summarised (Phil. 
Rev., VI, 4). It discusses a third case of the discrepancy between the 
grammatical and the logical subject and predicate, viz., that in which sub- 
ject and predicate, both logical and grammatical, are actually given, but 
in which the grammatical do not exactly correspond with the logical ele- 
ments. The article consists chiefly of criticisms of the views of other logi- 
cians who greatly overestimate the number of such cases. The author 
divides these writers into two classes. (1) Benno Erdmann and Steinthal 
hold that the content of every judgment admits, logically, only one mode 
of predication, while grammatically it may have many; and that thus a ' cer- 
tain factual relation ' of the content itself determines, once for all — inde- 
pendently of the particularity of linguistic expression — which part shall be 
logical subject, and which predicate. In opposition to this, the author 
maintains that a far more important factor in determining the logical sub- 
ject and predicate is found in the changing connections of thought. He 
makes the further objection that the language of Erdmann and Steinthal 
often seems to imply that the judgment, which is actually in consciousness 
and which has a certain grammatical form, is something distinct from its 
meaning; in other words, these logicians seem to regard grammatical expres- 
sion, not as the garment of thought, but as a mode of thinking. (2) Other 
writers, Lipps, Wegener, and Gabelentz, go to the other extreme, laying 
too much emphasis on the changing connections of thought and the 
particular disposition of speaker and listener. Lipps and Wegener make 
emphasis the criterion of the predicate. Now it is true that the logical pre 
dicate usually represents the newer and more interesting part of the content ; 
nevertheless, the essence of the predicate is, not to be interesting, but to be 
predicated (zuerkannf) . Gabelentz maintains that position at the end 
of the sentence is the mark of the actual predicate, called by him ' psy- 
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etiological' predicate. The truth is, however, that even in the same lan- 
guage both position and emphasis have many functions ; hence neither 
can be a criterion of the logical predicate. If we acknowledge the jus- 
tice of the criticisms which have been made upon the theories of these two 
classes of logicians, we shall see that there is far less discrepancy than they 
think between the logical and grammatical elements of our judgments. 

Ellen Bliss Talbot. 

Le raisonnement geometrique et le syllogisme. G. Milhaud. Rev. Ph., 

XXII, 10, pp. 364-389. 

The propositions of Euclid rest upon certain affirmations which are posited 
as primary truths, and to these appeal is made, explicitly or tacitly, at each 
step of the proof. Contrary to the opinion expressed by Cournot and others, 
and in accord with Aristotle, geometric demonstration proceeds by syllog- 
isms, and by syllogisms of the first figure. If, then, the reasoning of 
geometry is given a place by itself, this is not in order to distinguish it from 
syllogistic reasoning, but to emphasize the fact that the syllogisms of which 
it consists have a peculiar logical value. This fact is brought out by a dis- 
cussion of J. S. Mill's criticism of the syllogism as a ' vicious circle.' Is 
the type of reasoning under consideration to be deemed analytic merely, 
developing only what is contained implicitly in the premises ? Here Kant's 
famous example is discussed. The writer's conclusion is that thought, as it 
finds expression in the syllogisms of geometrical reasoning, is truly synthetic. 
The syllogism cannot be interpreted by appeal to the principle of identity 
or of contradiction. No logical justification can explain the satisfaction 
which the mind feels in it. To name the fundamental principle involved, 
we may borrow from Schopenhauer the term ' principle of reason, ' with 
the understanding that we mean by it that which is the very root of our 
faculty of knowledge. Thought as it finds expression in the syllogism of 
geometry is not analytic and static, but synthetic and dynamic. 

Vida F. Moore. 



PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

On Selective Thinking. J. Mark Baldwin. Psych. Rev., V, 1, pp. 1- 

24. 

By 'selective thinking' Professor Baldwin understands "the determinations 
of the stream of thought as having a trend or direction of movement, both 
in the individual's mental history and also in the development of mind and 
knowledge in the world." The materials for selective thinking are not 
mere disjecta membra of the imagination ; the thought variations, to be 
candidates for selection, must occupy a platform which marks the highest 
level of acquisition to which the individual has attained. The process or 
function of mental selection must be looked at in two spheres, the first be- 
ing that of our knowledge of the external world. Here the selective pro- 
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cess must be one which in some way concerns the active life, for it is only- 
through the life of active muscular exertion that the appropriateness of revival 
processes may be tested. We get a double function of selection : (i) a 
sort of intra-organic selection, or testing of the general character of the 
new experience as calling out the acquired motor habits of the organism ; 
(2) an extra -organic or environmental selection, or testing of the special 
concrete character of the experience as fitted, through the motor variations 
to which it gives rise, to bring about a new determination in the system 
which it enters. In general and ideal thinking the platform from which 
selection must be made is, on the side of function, the attention. The first 
test for thought variations here is that they must hold the attention ; which 
means that they must already enter, however vaguely, into the complex of 
earlier knowledge in order that the habitual motor reflex, which attention is, 
may be called out. The second test is that imposed by the social environ- 
ment. The environment it is which constitutes the control factor in the 
selective process. When a selected truth becomes, as knowledge, part of 
a system, it is added to the platform from which subsequent selections are 
made. In this way the organism reproduces in its own platform of deter- 
mination the very criteria of selection at first enforced only by the environ- 
ment. The position thus taken has the following results : (1) it preserves the 
' utility ' criterion of survival through the whole progress of knowledge, but 
(2) does not give support to Spencer in looking to race experience for the 
origin of the categories of knowledge ; (3) it accords with the theory of 
organic selection for the determination of race progress ; (4) the content of 
the intellectual and social environment is kept constant by the handing 
down of tradition through social heredity ; (5) "the systematic determina- 
tion of the individual thinker is, on the subjective side, just his sense of 
self." 

Stella E. Sharp. 

Analyse psychologique de V idee de devoir. Dugas. Rev. Ph., XXII, 10, 
pp. 390-412. 

The idea of duty, far from being peculiar to one ethical theory, is com- 
mon to all, if duty be understood as equivalent to law or rule. That duty 
may be so understood, the writer proceeds to prove by an examination of 
the various theories of morality. Hedonism, in making pleasure the end 
of action, announces an ideal law which will be regarded as capable of re- 
alization or not, according as one is an optimist or a pessimist. A more 
refined hedonism makes the good to consist in potential rather than in 
actual pleasure. Man is actuated by instinct, but instinct enforces often 
the sacrifice of present pleasures, and even of life itself. Reflection, fol- 
lowing upon instinct, lays down a rule of action which soon becomes a 
habit, henceforth equivalent to a blind instinct. We find then in the doc- 
trine of hedonism a formal principle of action as a substitute for duty. 
Utilitarian ethics refers all acts to the law of prudence. Morality is the 
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habit of acting in accordance with this law. Hedonism and Utilitarianism 
each present one aspect only of the law which dictates the pursuit of happi- 
ness. These two systems present two forms of duty, apparently opposed, 
but in truth complementary. Altruism admits a new element, by virtue of 
which the idea of duty is transformed. The negative side hitherto em- 
phasized gives place to the positive. Here also is found the same need of 
a formal principle of action, which becomes duly a law of habit. Our sym- 
pathies are fugitive and unstable. The sentiment of sympathy generalized 
by reason, rooted deep in the soul and become a fixed habit, replaces 
irregular outbursts of sympathy. The characteristics of duty do not contra- 
dict the hypothesis of its empirical origin, (i) Obligation signifies a vol- 
untary constraint of the natural propensities, a constraint arising naturally 
with the evolution of the sentiments. Nor is the sacred character of obliga- 
tion thereby impeached ; the man whose reason constrains him to subdue 
the lower and obey the higher, is possessed with a profound respect for 
the higher law which governs his destiny. (2) The universality of duty is 
explained psychologically in accordance with the same principle. To act 
according to a law prescribed by reason, and deduced by reason from the 
consequences of action, is to obey a law which imposes itself upon all men. 
The psychological analysis of duty thus reveals the narrowness of the two 
historically opposed theories, and shows that their reconciliation is possible. 

Vida F. Moore. 

Types of Will. Alexander F. Shand. Mind, No. 23, pp. 289-325. 

This article discusses the types of will under the following heads : (1) 
Simple Volition ; (2) Will as Negation ; (3) Hypothetical and Disjunctive 
Will ; (4) Fictitious Choice ; (5) Involuntary Action ; (6) Will as Impera- 
tive ; (7) Desire and Will. The study of the types of will is the indis- 
pensable basis of a scientific theory of its essential character. The more 
closely the typical forms are studied, the more apparent becomes the diffi- 
culty of bringing them under any one supreme type. The general theory 
of will can only be put forward as a scientific hypothesis for interpreting 
its distinctive types. The profoundest introspection will not show us the 

■universal character of will. 

Albert Lefevre. 

ETHICAL. 

Fixity of Character : its Ethical Interpretation. J. D. Logan. Mind, No. 

24, pp. 526-535. 

This article is a vigorous protest against the doctrine that the essential na- 
ture of freedom consists in a choice between, alternatives, and that such free- 
dom is the character of a moral being. Though it is not positively denied that 
freedom may be a choice between alternatives, this is not its essential nature. 
If such choice is essential to freedom there arises the paradox, that as char- 
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acter develops and becomes set or fixed, freedom passes into determinism. 
Now the author holds that moral experience demands fixity of character as 
the only possible explanation of responsibility and moral progress. Though 
there may be salvation for the sinner, there can be no ' law of death ' for 
the saint, and it is impossible for him to choose it. The notion of absolute 
freedom means the possibility of ' infinite fluctuations ' in character, which 
makes moral progress impossible and responsibility unmeaning, since our 
conduct would be capricious or contingent. The problem now is to interpret 
freedom and fixity of character in such a way that they will be consistent. 
Freedom is opposed to compulsion ab extra, and, instead of following phys- 
ical laws, is centrally initiated by a motive which is the idea of some end or 
future good. Character is fixed but not final or rigid ; it is growth in a cer- 
tain direction, a habit or form of will. Thus we see that character is the 
product of will, or rather it is will become fixed in a definite tendency. This 
is no loss of will power, but the "will's full possession of pure and definite 
quality, as being now really a will." True freedom is fixity of character, or 
the loyal, unswerving obedience to an ideal. Edwin P. Robins. 

The Ethical Significance of the Idea of Immortality. F. C. S. Schiller. 

New World, No. 23, pp. 420-431. 

The first question considered is whether immortality is an ethical postu- 
late. The argument in favor of this view consists in showing that without 
immortality it is not possible to think the world as a moral cosmos. Three 
chief objections to this argument are considered and shown to rest on mis- 
conceptions. The second part of the paper raises the question : What is 
the metaphysical value of an ethical postulate ? The ethical postulate of 
immortality is not an emotional postulate, but is as rational as any postu- 
late, and has as good a claim for recognition in our ultimate metaphysics. 
In conclusion, two points are noted. When immortality has been shown to 
be an ethical postulate, nothing has been decided as to the content of that 
idea. Ethics may prohibit certain unethical beliefs in immortality, but 
cannot positively determine the way in which its postulate is to be realized. 
That problem must be determined, if at all, by scientific and metaphysical 
considerations. Secondly, however these non-ethical scientific and meta- 
physical arguments about immortality result, the ethical argument maintains 
its independent validity. Albert Lefevre _ 



METAPHYSICAL. 
Les theories neo-lamarckiennes. F. Le Dantec. Rev. Ph., XXII, 11, pp. 

449-475 ; I2 . PP- 5 6l -59°- 

Neo-Lamarckian theories show two degrees of interpretation : (1) indi- 
vidual variation is solely the result of movements executed by individuals 
with a definite object, and consequently adapted to this object ; (2) such 
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movements are the results of conscious effort, and, therefore, consciousness 
plays a primary part in the formation of species. In establishing the former 
the procedure is strictly scientific. Transmission of acquired characteristics 
is proved beyond possibility of doubt. At the same time natural selection is 
recognized, and the Lamarckian principle may be considered a consequence 
of it, the Darwinian being in turn a consequence of multiplication in a 
limited environment. The second position, however, is a metaphysical 
doctrine based on unfounded assertions. Movements of an animal's 
members are caused by those of the component plastids. The latter' s 
movements are involved in assimilation, which is a physico-chemical 
process, and the only one essentially characteristic of life. The an- 
imal automaton is a machine varying at every instant, as the result of its 
own chemical activity. Consciousness is epi-phenomenal, a continuous 
function in the mathematical sense, parallel to the physical state. 

Arthur Nutt. 

The Goal of Knowledge. J. H. Muirhead. Mind, No. 24, pp. 476-493. 
The ideal of knowledge is a concept embracing all reality in complete 
differentiation and integration. The discrepancy between the ideal and 
the actual leads to the extension and systematizing of knowledge. Some 
argue, however, that the form of knowledge is incompatible with ultimate 
reality : (1) because knowledge is not the only reality, since it does not 
include feeling and volition ; (2) because the unity aimed at by knowl- 
edge destroys the necessary antithesis of thought and thing. But the 
highest knowledge must include feeling and volition, for otherwise it is a 
mere abstraction. Nor does the antithesis of thought and thing mean that 
the individuality of the thing is something other than thought. The being- 
in-the-world of a thing is only the first of a long series of thought deter- 
minations. An opaqueness in the object must have a corresponding 
opaqueness in the self. Reality is to be sought, not in the abstract, but in 
the concrete individual. 

Boyd Bode. 

The Essential Nature of Religion. Lester F. Ward. Int. J. E., VIII, 

2, pp. 169-192. 

The thesis of this article is that religion is a substitute in the rational 
world for instinct in the subrational world. The primordial element of 
mind is feeling, whose function is preservation. The thing sought is 
pleasure ; the result of that seeking is safety, according to an adjustment 
between nature and life. But in a changing environment pleasure-seeking 
acts may cause extinction of the individual. Instinct is developed as a 
device to make acts desirable which are preservative but not immediately 
pleasure-giving. In more highly developed organisms the demands of 
feeling require new means of satisfaction. The perceptive faculty arises 
as a device for securing the ends of the creature with success. The danger 
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now becomes social. Self-satisfying but race-destroying acts require inhi- 
bition. To effect this, religion develops pari passu with reason. The desire 
for racial preservation results in decrees, in the form ' thou shalt not,' which 
require sanction. Sanction is found in the feeling of helplessness before 
external powers. The religious idea develops into an institution, effective 
as the champion of function against feeling, the race against the individual. 
Religion has nothing to do with altruism and progress, matters of feeling ; 
it is non-progressive as heredity is non-progressive. It does not combat 
pleasure except as a source of danger ; religious asceticism is pathological. 
Will religion ever fail in its purpose ? Science, if robbing religion of its 
sanction, assumes, too, its function. Ultimately all confidence will be put 
in reason, and religion will cease to oppose self-realization. There is no 
confusion here of ethics, which is concerned with feeling, and religion as a 
cosmical agent. It may be said religion is concerned with pleasure and 
pain in another world. But immortality is a graft on religion, a con- 
cession to feeling, having no connection with the essence of religion. 

L. R. Rogers. 

Reason in Religion. C. C. Everett. The New World, No. 24, pp. 638- 

657. 

Judgments are either the condensed expression of past thought, past 
feeling, past experience, or they refer to standards that are purely ideal. 
The basis of reasoning is the feeling or disposition resulting from intellectual 
and spiritual development. Man is a complex of impulses, out of which 
the great ideals of life disentangle themselves. Although no reason can be 
given for them, these ideals necessarily stand to us for the outward world. 
Religion simply expresses our great confidence in the rationality of the world, 
with a clearer recognition of the fact that all things must be a manifesta- 
tion of reason and in essence spiritual. Faith finds its object in reason, and 
gives assurance that the forces of morality will achieve a final victory. 

Boyd Bode. 



HISTORICAL. 

A propos de la geom'etrie grecque : une condition du progres scientifique. 

G. Milhaud. Rev. de Met., V, 4, pp. 419-442. 

Geometry, as expounded by Euclid, is a disinterested science. It has 
nothing to say about practical applications. Moreover, one cannot but be 
impressed with the very rapid development of geometry among the Greeks. 
In truth, we must put these two facts together. Apparently the former is to be 
regarded as the cause of the latter. But what caused the decadence of Greek 
mathematics ? Lack of organization in the pursuit of knowledge, some 
would say ; but this is not a sufficient explanation. Others would claim that 
the Greeks were incapable of any but a high and dry, abstract science, 
divorced from the facts of sensible experience. To this last, it must be 
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answered that the Greeks, though they did not develop our modern experi- 
mental method, were by no means contemptible observers of external 
facts. Historical events, such as the Macedonian conquest, the Roman 
domination, and the advent of Christianity, may more plausibly be advanced 
as an explanation. All these made against the development of pure science. 
We may then formulate this law : science progresses in proportion to the 
disinterestedness with which it is cultivated. But this means more than 
might at first appear. It means that the progress of applied science itself 
has been in proportion to the capacity that men have developed for pure 
speculation ; it subordinates practice to theory, and to theory as far removed 
as possible from all practical considerations. The experimental method 
itself is profoundly influenced by speculative views. In truth, one may 
perhaps test the degree of advancement of a particular science by estimat- 
ing the amount of pure theory which it introduces into its general interpre- 
tation of experiments. E. A. 

Bemerkungen 2um Sophistes. Constant™ Ritter. Ar. f. G. Ph., Ill, 4, 

pp. 478-503 ; IV, 1, pp. 18-57. 

These articles were suggested by the new edition of Stallbaum' s commen- 
tary on Plato's Sophist. The author regards this work as excellent, but 
thinks there are some difficulties which have not been sufficiently explained. 
These papers are a further commentary on the difficult passages, which 
are carefully discussed. Ritter does not find this dialogue so strong or so 
clearly written as the earlier works of Plato, and adds that Plato is here no 
longer the master of the dialogue. 

Edwin P. Robins. 



Melanchthon ah Philosoph. Maier. Ar. f. G. Ph., Ill, 4, pp. 437-477. 

In Melanchthon' s philosophy, and in his treatment of its relation to the- 
ology, one finds a relapse into mediaeval thought, a surrender of the genuine 
reformation idea in the interest of finding a support for the new theology in 
an absolute metaphysic. On this account one is apt to forget that the reformer 
reached the highest point of his mental development when he refounded the 
study of philosophy through his philosophical text-books, and sought in his 
Loci to bring about a union of philosophy and Christian doctrine, to reconcile 
reason and revelation. His thought is conservative in accordance with his 
nature. He esteems philosophical convictions which have shaped them- 
selves in the course of centuries, and abhors every revolutionary agitation. 
His ideal is, not to destroy, but to correct and develop further that which 
already exists. His philosophy is fundamentally nothing else than scholastic 
Aristotelianism. Although not drawn from the scholastic text-books, it is 
much more closely related to the scholastic Aristotle than to the real 
one. His lasting service is that he vindicated the divine right of philoso- 
phy in the new church, that he acknowledged the eternal truth in regard to 
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revelation and natural knowledge, that, through the systematization of 
Christian doctrine and philosophy, he forever set the problem of Prot- 
estant theology, namely, to seek the point of departure for religious belief in 
theoretical knowledge. Melanchthon, as a young man, enlisted in the struggle 
between the representatives of the new humanistic culture and the followers 
of the old scholastic metaphysics. In a certain sense he belongs to the 
' modern ' party, but he can never free himself from the ban of the nomin- 
alistic significance of the Aristotelian philosophy. The article proceeds at 
length to examine Melanchthon' s divided interest, and the influence which 
his training, the people who entered into his life, and the events in which 
he played a part, had upon the two tendencies found in his work. 

Albert Lefevre. 

Bonnets Einwirkung auf die deutsche Psychologie des vorigen Jahrhunderts. 

Johannes Speck. Ar. f. G. Ph., Ill, 4, pp. 504-519; IV, 1, pp. 58- 

72. 

An empirical reaction followed Wolff's excessive rationalism. Sense- 
perception was made the test of reality ; and thus arose the modern analytic 
psychology, which assumes that ideas are complexes whose explanation 
and origin are found by analysis. Hume's doctrine of the relation of ideas 
to impressions was accepted, and every true idea was supposed to be capable 
of analysis into the original sensations out of which it arose. The me- 
chanical method of the time was adopted and used in psychology, and 
psychologists thought that mental life could be expressed in mechanical 
terms of nerve activity. This was the philosophic attitude between the 
death of Wolff and the publication of the Critique of Pure Reason, and dur- 
ing this period German thought was affected by Hartley, Tucker, Priestley, 
and Bonnet. Of these men Bonnet had by far most influence, and is 
really the founder of physiological psychology. Bonnet had many followers, 
but the most distinguished is, perhaps, Michael Hissmann.the author of a his- 
tory of the association of ideas. From his studies on the physiology of the 
brain, Hissmann concluded that there is a relation between the degree of 
mental endowment and the weight of the brain, and that psychological theo- 
ries must be based on careful observations of the brain ; otherwise psy- 
chology will be mere twaddle, and will never attain the position of an exact 
science. Bonnet's physiological writings were a starting-point in German 
philosophy ; but he himself never went to the same extremes as some of 
his admirers ; they made psychology subservient to physiology, but he con- 
sidered physiology as an assistant to psychology. His most sober follower 
was Tetens. Tetens was a mediator who saw the true relation between 
psychological conceptions and physiological theories, and claimed that it 
was the work of metaphysic to assign each special science to its proper place. 
Besides advancing this new view of psychology, Bonnet investigated special 
problems. In sensation he taught (1) the doctrine of specific energies, (2) 
the activity of the mind in sensation, (3) the theory of separate senses. 
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Of mental activities and the representations of reflection he gave a physio- 
logical explanation, and classified them thus : (i) recognition, (2) associa- 
tion of ideas, (3) reflection, (4) dreams, (5) visual hallucinations, (6) 
pathological phenomena and individual differences, (7) habit. 

Edwin P. Robins. 

Some of the Leading Ideas of Comte' s Positivism. S. H. Mellone. Int. 
J. E., VIII, 1, pp. 73-86. 

This article discusses, first, Comte' s view of Society as a concrete unity, 
in which feeling furnishes the only bond, intelligence being used merely 
for the ascertainment of means for the satisfaction of feeling. This leads 
to Comte' s absolute separation between the egoistic and altruistic impulses, 
and to his view that the social ideals mean the supremacy of the latter and 
the annihilation of the former. Secondly, the writer discusses Comte' s 
corresponding limitation of reason in the sphere of theoretical knowledge, 
which deals simply with certain relations among phenomena. In this con- 
nection, the article treats of the attitude Positivism assumes towards meta- 
physics. The conclusion is reached that the root of the errors in Comte's 
system lies in his wrong view of the nature and laws of intelligence. It 
is this which makes him say that the bond between man and man is only 
one of feeling, that nature is only an orderly succession of phenomena ; 
it is this which leads him to separate nature from man and treat it as a 
foreign power. 

Albert Lefevre. 

Rousseaus Einfluss auf die definitive Form der kantischen Ethik. H. 

Hoffding. Kant-Studien, II, i, pp. 1 1-22. 

Three factors may be named which were influential in changing the indi- 
vidualistic and eudaemonistic ethics, which Kant held about 1779, to the 
ethics of the categorical imperative : (1) analogy with his epistemology, (2) 
studies on the development of society, (3) direct analysis of the moral con- 
sciousness. The second of these is the most important. The main thesis of two 
essays which appeared in 1784 and 1786 — the year before, and the year after, 
the Grundlegung — is that history is only intelligible when viewed from the 
standpoint of the race and not of the individual. Translating this into 
ethics, the categorical imperative becomes the expression of an instinct, 
natural to man, which is only explicable when we view him as a member of 
the race. This was hidden from Kant on account of his rejection of a 
psychological basis for ethics. Looked at genetically, Pure Practical Reason 
is disguised social psychology. This is corroborated by the fact that, later, 
Kant admits a connection between legality and morality, although he always 
opposes them. It is a duty, he says, to work for a certain order in the state. 
Thus law rests on morality, and the moral consciousness is an anticipa- 
tion of the end of historical development. It is also probable that Rous- 
seau influenced the form of Kant's ethics. According to the contrat social 
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man is both sovereign and subject, and this has its parallel in Kant. The 
volonte generate becomes the 'intelligible world.' Rousseau, by his asser- 
tion of the rights of the individual and by his discussion of the relation 
between the individual and society, influenced Kant and through him the 
thought of the following century. 

William Manahan. 

Zur Lehre Kants von den logischen Grunds'dtzen. J. Bergmann. Kant- 

Studien, II, 2 u. 3, pp. 323-348. 

In the Critique of Pure Reason, Kant sets up the law of contradiction 
as the supreme principle of all analytic judgments. In some of his earlier 
works the law of identity was the principle of affirmative, and the law of 
contradiction the principle of negative, judgments. Now the principle ot 
identity is a criterion of the truth of affirmative analytic judgments, but the 
principle of contradiction is not a criterion of truth but of falsehood, and is 
applicable only to contradictory affirmative, and not to negative, judgments. 
The principles of identity and contradiction do not suffice for negative judg- 
ments. For these we require two other principles : (1) ' contradictory op- 
posites cannot both be true ;' (2) ' contradictory opposites cannot both be 
false. ' These latter principles do not show the truth or falsity of a j udgment 
considered in itself, but only in comparison with another judgment whose truth 
or falsity is already known. They may be called, therefore, relative criteria, 
as opposed to identity and contradiction which are absolute. These results 
are founded on the supposition that there are affirmative judgments which 
are both analytic and contradictory. Analytic judgments seem to resolve 
themselves into the tautologies. But it is sufficient to refer to the fact that 
two contents may be objectively the same but subjectively, i.e., in appre- 
hension, different. When, e.g., we say a triangle has three angles, we have 
a real analytic judgment, since the apprehension of three angles is different 
from that of three sides ; but a triangle in having the one has also the other. 
Kant supposed a judgment could not be analytic if formed from a considera- 
tion of the object. But this does not follow from his definition. This de- 
mands only that the consideration of the object be limited to the constitu- 
ent elements of the concept. As to the contradictory affirmative judgments, 
we must mention that there are predicates which need only to be brought 
together in order to see that they cannot be united in the same object. 
Take for example the proposition ' Blue eyes are black. ' While Wolff and 
his successors ascribed these logical laws to things, Kant denies to them that 
ontological significance. They are laws of thought. When Kant denies 
that logic is an organon which instructs us about things as such, he is 
thinking of synthetic knowledge. Logic is not an organon in which the 
principles of identity and contradiction free us from a consideration of ob- 
jects. For, to make an analytic judgment, we must consult the object, and 
the only difference between analytic and synthetic judgments is that in the 
latter we go beyond the constituent content of the concept of the subject. 

William Manahan. 



